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definite attitude on the question of Reform. The middle classes
were still for the most part prepared to accept aristocrats as
governors; but they insisted on their right to settle which set
of aristocrats should govern.
The Reform movement thus gathered force; and the econo-
mic crisis of 1825 added greatly to its strength. But the
Reformers did not form at all a homogeneous group. On the
right of the movement were the Whig aristocrats, desiring no
more than the minimum of change that would suffice to allay
middle-class discontent and to consolidate their own ascen-
dancy. To their left were the more advanced Whigs, headed
by Brougham and Durham, who held that nothing short of a
clean sweep of the rotten boroughs and a new electoral
system based on the middle classes would meet the needs of the
time. To the left of Brougham and his Edinburgh Reviewers were
the Benthamites, or "Philosophic Radicals," weakly represented
in Parliament, where Hume was their principal spokesman,
but with a very powerful following among merchants and
manufacturers and in the professional classes. The Bentha-
mites, following their master's conversion, were by this time
advocates of Manhood Suffrage; but most of them regarded
so sweeping a change as practically out of the question, and
were prepared to join forces with Brougham and Durham in
order to push the Whigs as far as they could be persuaded to
go. The Benthamites, mainly of the middle class, had their
working-class supporters, such as Francis Place and his
Westminster Radicals; and Place and his friends were to Hume
and the parliamentary Radicals what Hume was to Brougham
and Brougham in his turn to Lord Grey and Lord John Russell.
To the left of Place, now grown old in the service of the
movement and economically a fierce adherent of Benthamite
and Ricardian doctrines, stood the main body of the working
class, demanding nothing less than full Manhood Suffrage.
But the workers too were divded. One group, probably the
largest and including a good many farmers as well as industrial
workers, looked to Gobbett for leadership. A second, especially
strong among the London and West Country artisans, followed
Henry Hunt. Sir Francis Burdett, long Member for West-
minster and the close political associate of Francis Place, had